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CO-OPERATION. 


Tue efforts for the education and relief of 
the freedmen were first undertaken in the 
midst of a civil war. The schools were carried 
on in an enemy’s country, in violation of State 
laws, and as an incident of Emancipation. Of 
course, co-operation with the Southern people 
under such circumstances was impossible. So 
long as slavery struggled for life, so long it 
fought the education of its once servile popula- 
tion. And we were dependent not on the co- 
operation of the people, but on the protection 
of the military. 

The condition of the South has, however, 
entirely changed since the commencement of 
the work. The war is over. The abolition of 
slavery is not only accepted, but endorsed by 
the South by her ratification of the Constitu- 
tional Amendment. She regards her negroes no 
longer as slaves, but as freed-people. She is 
gradually, as rapidly indeed as we could reason- 
ably expect, conforming her legislation to the 
change. Her best men recognize the necessity 
of providing her emancipated slaves with edu- 
cation. By legislation in some States, by re- 
ligious and benevolent associations in others, 
they are attempting to supply this need. They 
call on us for help. And although the old pre- 
judice is not yet eradicated from the minds of 
the lower classes, and occasionally flames out in 
acts of open violence, or is seen in social exclu- 
sion of “nigger teachers,” and in the petty an- 
noyances to which they are subjected, never- 
theless the soberer Southern sentiment de- 
mands the education of the colored people, re- 
cognizes it as imperatively necessary to the 
welfare of the South, and is prepared to wel- 
come assistance and co-operation in the work, 
provided it is offered in a kindly and Christian 
spirit. It becomes, therefore, our evident duty 
to adapt our methods to the changed condition, 
to avail ourselves of this feeling, to cultivate it 
assiduously, and to depend in the future not 
upon bayonets, save as a protection from ex- 
ceptional attacks of violence, but upon the 
kindly co-operation of the Southern friends of 
the freedmen, wherever we can find them. 

It is true that our work will still continue to 
meet with much prejudice and opposition. If, 
indeed, we desired only to teach the children 
their A B Cs, it might not be objected to. But 
any attempt to develop in the race the quali- 
ties of a perfect manhood, that shall open the 
way to all possible avocations, and eventually 





to the rights of citizenship, will have to en- 
counter the prejudices of the ignorant, and 
sometimes of the aristocratic. This opposition 
is liable to be increased by the fact that the 
work is undertaken by Northern societies, and 
supported by Northern funds. It is liable to be 
regarded as a sort of second invasion, and the 
supposed assumption that the South is a mis- 
sionary field to be resented as an insult. This 
is, indeed, our chief obstacle. The South no 
longer opposes the education of the freedman. 
This it approves—it even attempts to provide. 
But it looks askance on Northern interference. 
Its hostility is excited not by the school-marm, 
but by the Yankee school-marm. 

This prejudice it behooves us to avoid, allay, 
overcome, as far as possible, by seeking among 
the Southerners those who are friendly to the 
education of the freedmen, and co-operating 
with them in the future. By conducting the 
work in the same spirit and by the same 
methods in time of peace which were natural 
and necessary in time of war; by assuming 
that the South are hostile to the freedman’s 
education, and that it is to be maintained and 
enforced by the power of the bayonet; by con- 
temptuously disregarding, in the prosecution of 
this work, those race and sectional prejudices 
which are of a century’s growth, or by openly 
and violently assailing them, we shall only in- 
crease the difficulties which a kindlier policy 
might remove, and shall give some reasonable 
ground for an opposition which would other- 
wise be utterly without reason. On the con- 
trary, by assuming, what is unquestionably 
the truth, the existence of an increasing senti- 
ment in favor of not only the education of the 
freedman, but of his full- protection and of his 
civil rights ; by recognizing and applauding the 
progress which the South has already made in 
the path of freedom and justice ; by seeking out 
the advanced friends of humanity in the South- 
ern States, and proffering to them our co-opera- 
tion ; by carefully avoiding the discussion of the 
vexed issues of the past, and concerning our- 
selves only with the present and the future, 
we shall find ourselves able to lead the public 
sentiment of the South, which by the other 
process we should endeavor in vain to drive. 
That such co-operation is not impossible, 
whatever testimony impracticables may bear, 
has been made evident by the experience of 
more than one successful Southern worker. 
General Swayne, Assistant Commissioner for 
Alabama, in Alabama, and General Fisk, in 
Tennessee, afford striking illustrations of the 
practicability of co-operating with the Southern 
people by kind and conciliatory methods. 
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Let us not be misunderstood. We counsel no 
timidity, no concealment of principles, no ca- 
tering to prejudice. The freedmen are men. 
They are entitled to all the rights of manhood. 
All those rights we claim for them. It is time 
the very name of freedman was abandoned. 
Already the nation, dipping its pen in blood, 
has erased from its vocabulary the word slave. 
Ben. Butler, astute lawyer, wrote in its place 
the word contraband. The nation at first ap- 
plauded. But contraband smacked too much 
of property. Abraham Lincoln, obeying the 
voice of a mighty nation, drew his pen through 
it and wrote in its place freedman. The world 
honored the deed, and God gave us peace. But 
yet the work is incomplete. The word freed- 
man points to the dishonorable servitude of the 
past. It yet remains for the American people 
to erase the first syllable, leaving only man. 
Not till this is done will justice be perfect and 
the work accomplished. This is our radical 
purpose. We have no wish to conceal it from 
any. Nothing will be gained by concealment. 
The South contemn a coward and honor the 
brave. But in the enunciation and mainte- 
nance of our principles, it is neither necessary to 
despise existing prejudices nor violently to as- 
sail them. Grant has taught us a lesson in 
strategy. Let us profit by his teaching. The 
works that it was hopeless to take by direct 
assault he successfully outflanked. It is useless 
to attempt to carry, by a direct assault, the en- 
trenchments of pride and prejudice which for 
nearly a century the South has been throwing 
up. It behooves us to outflank them. 

As to the best methods of securing the co- 
operation of the Southern people, we commend 
to our readers, especially to all who purpose en- 
gaging this winter in the work of teaching in 
the South, the following article from the pen of 
another. It is written by one who speaks by 
authority because from experience, who has 
in himself some measure solved the problem 
which he discusses, having succeeded, by his 
kind and conciliatory methods, in securing last 
year the most hearty and cordial co-operation 
of Southern citizens in the schools under his 
immediate direction. 


A Few Words to Southern Teachers 
and Workers. 


Article 2d of the constitution of the society 
under which you are laboring contains the 
following concise statement of your duty : “ Aid 
and co-operate with the people of the South, 
without distinction of race or color, in the 
improvement of their condition upon the basis 
of industry, education, freedom, and Christian 
morality.” 

To “aidand co-operate” with the colored people 





is not difficult ; on the contrary, it is very gen- 
erally practised throughout the South. A year’s 
experience, however, among the schools, work- 
ers, and people, has, taught me that this limita- 
tion, colored people for “people,” is a great 
mistake, unsanctioned by justice, expediency, or 
circumstances, and quite as little sanctioned by 
the authority of the society. 

But I am asked, How can we co-operate with 
“the people?” Now, while at present it may 
be impossible to co-operate, in the widest sense 
of that word, with the people of the South, yet 
it is not impossible to attain a much more perfect 
understanding and sympathy with them. But 
there are grades in all labor—grades of possi- 
bility, grades of feasibility. Thus there follow, 
in mutual and simple sequence, understanding, 
sympathy, co-operation. 

What is our object as a Commission? Is it 
not the most catholic, the most philanthropic, 
the most Christian? Is it not our sincere 
purpose to aid in improving the condition of all 
classes ? To make the people understand this is 
primarily the duty of local superintendents and 
field agents. In fact, our purposes are very 
imperfectly understood by the Southern people. 
Some impute to us, as predominant, the desire 
to create prejudice against the whites ; others, 
the desire to establish the theory of social 
equality ; others still, the desire to provoke 
insurrections and riots. These and many other 
sentiments equally false and absurd are enter- 
tained. How can we correct these false impres- 
sions and produce a correct understanding of 
our aims? This must be left mainly to you 
who are agents and superintendents. Common 
sense and prudence must be your main inspira- 
tion. Two methods of procedure are open to 
you. On the one hand, you may enter a city, 
secure your location without consulting the 
authorities, make your acquaintances and friends 
solely among the negroes, ignore the whites, 
disregard local customs and life-long prejudices 
and opinions. Would you expect the people, 
while human nature remains as it is, to give 
credence in such a case to the simple statement 
of your circular, and thus to comprehend and un- 
derstand our universal, comprehensive system of 
benevolence, good-will, and philanthropy? Such 
a course of systematized indifference to the 
opinions and feelings of the people belies the 
theory of the Commission and provokes natural 
ridicule and opposition. Suppose, on the other 
hand, you are earnest at first to instil the 
people with a correct knowledge of your under- 
taking. For this purpose you confer with the 
mayor, aldermen, or clergymen; seek their 
advice ; as much as possible conform to it; are 
courteous, frank, and kind to all; exhibit this 
spirit in word, act,and expression, and conform 
to local customs and practices whenever such 
conformity will not compromise principle. By 
this course you will show yourself and your 
society sincere in your expressed desire to co- 
operate as well as aid. You will ward off 
individual prejudice, occasioned by sectional 
differences, and, aboveall, bring about, or at least 
have done what you could to bring about, the 
great desideratum—an understanding of your 
object. 

But while thus the first step in securing the 
co-operation of the people must be taken by the 
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agents and superintendents, much depends upon 


the discretion, prudence, and sagacity of the 
teachers. Yours, then, is a difficult duty, silent 
in its operation, indirect in its bearing, yet, 
indeed, the pivot upon which hangs the whole 
matter. Your every act is scrutinized, every 
work is noticed, every expression marked. 
Superintendents and agents will labor in vain 


| ous States to assume the obligation of educat- 
| ing the whole population. 

In the afternoon of Thursday, a meeting of 
| the Freedmen was held in one.of the colored 
| churches, and in the evening a public meeting 
| was held in Front-street Theatre. Chief-Justice 
| Chase presided. Judge Russell, Rev. H. W. 


to produce a correct understanding if you, : 
teachers, thwart the theory thus understood by | Beecher, Major-General Howard, and Judge 


any irreconcilable practice. On the other hand, | Bond were the speakers. Notwithstanding a 
fortify the Christian theory by a philanthropic, | very severe storm, the house was well filled 
— ae penton. -— the —_— _ | with an enthusiastic audience, who answered 
athy must follow sooner or later. . B.A. . 

— with applause the most radical utterances in 


favor of impartial justice and universal educa- 
THE BALTIMORE MEETING. | tion. 
Tne American Freedmans Union Commis- | Seemeene Gi p nanos 
sion held a special meeting in the city of Balti- | CHIEF-JSUSTICE CHASE’S ACCEPTANCE. 
more, Wednesday, Oct. 10. Rev. Dr. Robert | WASHINGTON, Oct. 16, 1866. 





~oe 





Patterson, of Chicago, was called to the chair. | J. M. McKim, Esq., Corresponding Secretary of 
The principal matters of business transacted; the Amer. Freedmans Union Commission : 
were the following: Chief-Justice Chase was; Dear Sir: A few days ago I received from a 
unanimously elected president, and being in- ; Committee of the American Freedmans Union 
formed by telegram, signified his acceptance in | Commission, then holding a meeting in Balti- 
the same way, and was able to come on to pre- | more, a telegram informing me of my election 
side at a public meeting held Thursday even- as President of the Commission, and requesting 
ing. A committee were appointed to issue a|an immediate reply. In answer, also by tele- 
Thanksgiving appeal, a draft of which was | gram,I accepted the position thus tendered me. 
submitted to the meeting by the general secre-| Perhaps a more formal answer may now be 
tary. An annual report was also submitted by | proper. 

him and adopted. We surrender a consider. | I certainly should not accept this post, which 
able part of our journal this number to its pub- | adds serious duties and responsibilities to those 
lication. Rev. Robert J. Parvin, our late dele-| with which I am charged, did I not feel a pro- 
gate to England, made a brief report of his | found conviction of the importance of promoting 
operations and reception there, and a vote of | in every right and practicable way the moral, 
thanks for his cordial service was unanimously | religious, and educational improvement of our 
passed. Among the persons present were Chief- | emancipated countrymen ; and this, not by offi- 
Justice Chase, Major-General O. O. Howard, | cious and intrusive interference with matters 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Judge Russell of | which belong more immediately to themselves 
Boston, Gen. Gregory, late Assistant Commis- and to the people among whom they live, but 
sioner of Texas, Rev. Robert J. Parvin of Phil-| by cordial and active co-operation with patri- 





adelphia, Rev. Dr. Robert Patterson of Chicago, 
and others. Every branch but Cleveland was 
represented. After a full discussion of the gen- 
eral question of education, in which some val- 
uable suggestions were made by Gen. Gregory, 
the sense of the Commission was embodied in 
the following resolution, which was unanimous- 
ly passed : 

Resolved, That in carrying on the work of 
educating the Freedmen, the Commission ought 
to steadily pursue a policy encouraging and 
leading the Freedmen to exert themselves to 
pay the expenses of the schools established 
among them, that they may be enabled to take 
as fast as possible upon themselves the respon- 
sibility of their own education, and also that 
we should have steadily in view the ultimate 
surrender of our work to the several States, 
and should make every effort to bring the vari- 





otic and Christian men and women of the South- 
ern States. 
I accept it because I understand the Com- 
| mission to have undertaken just such a work in 
just such a way as I have described, and because 
| Iam sure that no work can more efficiently pro- 
| mote the permanent welfare of those States and 
of the wholecountry. The peace and prosperity 
of all can in no way be so certainly and so thor- 
oughly secured as by complete recognition of 
rights and cordial interchange of benefits. It 
is the part of patriotism, South and North, to 
| remove, as speedily as possible, every cause and 
every sentiment of distrust and alienation. 

I shall think it a great privilege, as well asa 
sacred duty, to contribute whatever I may, in 
my connection with the Commission, to the ac- 
complishment of these great and important 
ends. Yours very truly, 8. P. CHAsE. 
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FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE AMERICAN FREEDMANS UNION COMMISSION. 


Tue freedmen’s movement promised in its 
inception no such results as have been attained. 
Its most sanguine friends and earnest supporters 
planned no such work as God in his providence 
has laid upon us. The mustard-seed betokened 
to no prophet’s eye the tree to which it has 
given birth. 

HISTORY. 

The first public effort for the relief of the 
freedmen was in February, 1862. At that time 
the Proclamation of Emancipation had not been 
issued. Those of Generals Fremont and Hunter 
had been rescinded. In spite of an act of Con- 
gress, runaway negroes were frequently returned 
to their rebel masters. In other instances they 
were refused admission within the army lines. 
The influence of the Border States was still pre- 
dominant. The fiction of a divided South whom 
emancipation would unite was not yet dispelled. 
The emancipation of the negro was demanded 
by a few ; earnestly deprecated by many. His 
manhood was asserted only by a small number 
of trenchant Radicals. Nevertheless, in those 
days of national darkness there were many who 
looked with earnest faith for a better era, and 
who trusted in God for the speedy advent of 
that day, long delayed, when the pent-up desire 
of their hearts should find an opportunity for 
utterance in some practical measures for the 
education and elevation of the race so long en- 
chained and in ignorance. To General Thomas 
W. Sherman and Commodore Dupont belongs 
the credit of first giving that opportunity. In 
command of the district of South Carolina, the 
former issued, on February 6, 1862, a general 
order depicting the wretched condition of the 
practically freed and yet unemancipated blacks, 
and called for assistance frem the North. To 
this Commodore Dupont added the influence of 
private letters to different friends in the North. 
The people wanted only this permission. Pub- 
lic meetings were instantly called and organiza- 
tions were effected nearly simultaneously in 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. 

Only a few months later the “Contraband 
Relief Association ” was organized in Cincinnati, 
subsequently reorganizing as the Western 
Freedmen’s Aid Commission ; and in the fall of 
1863 the Northwestern Freedmen’s Aid Com- 
mission was established at Chicago. 

At first, the objects to be accomplished and 
the methods to be employed were but vaguely 
understood. Hor .ess, naked, unfed, without 
homes, opportunities of industry, or means of 
support, the most pressing demand was for im- 





mediate physical relief. But in this inception 
of the enterprise far-sighted men perceived the 
deeper needs and more permanent work. They 
proposed not to support the negro, but to render 
him self-supporting; to help him for the mo- 
ment; to provide him means of self-support ; to 
give him tools, land, and the opportunity of 
labor ; but, above all, to send him the teacher 
and the school-book: these were the objects 
proposed by the founders of this work. 

The negroes were gathered into camps ; rude 
barracks were erected, farms established, cotton 
cultivation commenced, and schools opened. 
The obstacles under which the pioneers in this 
work labored are not easily described. The 
Government had adopted no fixed policy in re- 
gard to the treatment of the absconding negroes. 
They were neither slaves nor freemen, but con- 
trabands. For the most part their condition 
depended more upon the character of the com- 
manding general than upon any clear and well- 
defined policy of the General Government. The 
President declared to a committee who waited 
on him that he could not tell what course the 
Executive should or could pursue. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury declared himself powerless 
in the absence of any national legislation. This 
Congress, perplexed by many conflicting coun- 
sels, hesitated to afford. The South, not yet ac- 
cepting the possibility of eventual freedom, ac- 
counted every effort at the elevation of the 
negro a new assault upon her domestic in- 
stitutions—a new insult to herself. Pro- 
slavery papers in the North derided the effort 
as abolitionism, or ridiculed it as absurd. Even 
warm friends of the negro doubted the practica- 
bility of any measure for his good being accom- 
plished by private and voluntary benefactions, 
And the abnormal condition of the negroes, 
herded in camps, deprived of means of labor, 
and necessarily dependent on charity, was little 
conducive to their education or improvement, 
and peculiarly discouraging to their friends. 
After six months of disjointed and ill-regu- 
lated but earnest and in the main successful 
labor, the whole number of teachers and mis- 
sionaries in the field, as reported to the Treasury 
Department, under whose supervision they then 
were, consisted, all told, of 70 men and 16 
women. (Report of E. L. Pierce, June 2, 1862, 
Am. Cyc., 1862, p. 756.) 

From the beginning a desire for unity of ef- 
fort was felt, and earnest but unsuccessful 
attempts made to secure it. Early in the year 
1862, at the request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, a meeting was held of representatives 
from New England, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, to form a union ; but the organization thus 
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projected never went into effective operation. 
A second attempt at Washington was fatally 
defective in not defining the province of the 
Central Executive Committee, and giving it 
only an advisory character. A third attempt 
was successful in uniting the Eastern branches 
in the Freedmen’s Aid Union, and led to the 
final formation of the American Freedman’s Aid 
Commission, embracing all the local undenomi- 
national organizations under one Commission, 
though in two departments, with offices in 
Washington, New York, and Chicago. This 
organization was perfected last autumn, and its 
initiatory movements were inaugurated by a 
very successful mass meeting in Philadelphia. 
While, however, the Freedmen had thus de- 
manded and received the growing sympathy of 
the country, the war had cast upon our hands 
multitudes of loyal white refugees. Refu- 
gee aid societies had been formed at several 
points, which had become finally merged in the 
American Union Commission—a society formed 
to aid and co-operate with the people of the 
South, without regard to color, in the establish- 
ment of free republican institutions. And 
as the war drew to its close and slavery dis- 
appeared, the necessity for distinguishing be- 
tween whites and blacks disappeared also. The 
laborers in these two organizations were actu- 
ated by the same motives, and many of them 
were indeed the same men. A friendly corre- 
spondence was opened, followed by committees 
of conference. The result was that some amend- 
ments were made in the constitution of the 
American Freedman’s Aid Commission, some 
members of the Union Commission were elected 
into its body, its funds were taken and its un- 


completed contracts assumed, the present title, | 


“The American Freedmans Union Commis 
sion,” was finally adopted, and the motto, “ No 
distinction of race or color,” was chosen as the 
distinguishing principle of the Society. 

Such, briefly sketched, is the history of this 
organization, and of the movements out of 
which it has grown to its present colossal pro- 
portions. To a brief sketch of those propor- 
tions, as indicated in the work of the past year, 
we now turn. 


ORGANIZATION. 





In the matter of organization something has 
been accomplished during the past season. | 
Changes in the constitution and in the methods | 
of operation have simplified our machinery and | 
reduced our expenditure. We have one central 
office instead of three ; two secretaries instead | 
of four. The efficiency of the branch societies | 


pense without any corresponding loss in 
strength. Our branches and their auxiliaries 
extend into every State east of the Mississippi 
river, and, crossing the Rocky Mountains, have 
already taken possession of the Pacific States. 
A financial secretary has been appointed for 
Canada and the Provinces, and has entered upon 
his labors there. A central organ has been 
established and maintained, reports of the 
various branches have been collated and com- 
pared, the statistics gathered, and we are- en- 
abled to state—that which a year ago no onein 
the country accurately knew—what is doing for 
the Freedman, what schools have been estab- 
lished, by whom, and their location. Reports 
from the South have been gathered ; and infor- 
mation based on a much wider generalization 
than any local society could secure, has been 
disseminated for the benefit of all co-workers in 
this great cause. Great have been the unseen 
advantages flowing from this union. It has 
nationalized theentire work. It hasdone much 
to prevent the disintegration and destruction of 
this great educational movement by denomina- 
tionalism. Had it been earlier perfected it 
might have done much more. It has prevented 
a threatened conflict of rival organizations. It 
has given public confidence and added historic 
importance tothe entire movement. It hasen- 
abled us to exert a combined influence upon 
both the people and the Government, and its in- 
fluence, though quiet, has been potent in secur- 
ing the recognition of the manhood and equal 
rights of the freedmen. 


SOUTHERN WORK. 


Such has been the work Northward of or- 
ganization during the years 1865 and 1866. 
Most of it has been accomplished since May, 
1866. The work in the South which has been 
accomplished through the various branches of 
the Commission can not be easily described. 
A few terse sentences will, perhaps, suffice. 
The published reports and documents of the 
various branches, and the pages of THE AMERI- 
CAN FREEDMAN, afford a fund of detail and il- 
lustration to those who seek it—a brief but 
comprehensive bird’s-eye view of the whole 
field is our simple purpose—in this report. 

The American Freedmans Union Commis- 
sion then, .through its various branches, has, 
during the past year, sustained 760 teachers in 
the Southern States ; more than half of all who, 
whether sustained by Northern charity, by Gov- 
ernment tax, or by the Freedmen themselves, are 
enrolled among the Bureau teachers. We have 
supported over 300schools an, * e instructed 


has enabled us to effect this reduction in ex- | over 40,000 pupils. If to these are added mem- 
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bers of evening and Sunday schools, we may safe- 
ly say over 50,000 ; and we have distributed over 
half a million dollars in supplies. Our English 
friends report that they have sent to this coun- 
try £80,000 sterling in money and supplies. 
How much of this has been sent through this 
Commission our reports do not accurately show, 
but probably between 100,000 and 150,000 dol- 
lars during this year. 

Our schools are in every Southern State ex- 
cepting Texas. They embrace among their in- 
structors many of the best and most experienced 
teachers the North can furnish. In Baltimore, 
Washington, Richmond, Raleigh, Charleston, 
Savannah, Beaufort, S. C., Mobile, Vicksburg, 
Memphis, Nashville, Huntsville, and other cen- 
tral points, we have succeeded in establishing 
model schools—schools really being now accept- 
ed as models by Southern people in spite of 
‘prejudice. From primary schools in negro cabins 
we have advanced to high and normal schools 
in comfortable buildings, well adapted and ap- 
pointed. Thus our work has steadily improved 
in quality as well as increased in quantity. The 
unexpected rapidity of improvement among our 
scholars has compelled this. Primers and First 
Readers no longer meet the requirements of our 
pupils. 





PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION. 


These schools are conducted in the interest of 
no particular denomination, and are carefully 
guarded from ecclesiastical control. But they 
are none the less Christian because unecclesias- 
tical. The Bible is made the basis of a religious 
instruction which is afforded inthem. Religious 
exercises are maintained in them, and in them 
all our effort is to render the subjects of our 
education better fitted to be not only citizens 
of the Republic, but children of our Father who 
is in heaven. 

The indirect influence of this educational 
movement it is impossible accurately to esti- 
mate, but this is even more important than 
its direct results. The capacity of the freed- 
man has been demonstrated; his manhood 
is proved. His zeal, energy, thrift, and progress 
have astonished his friends and silenced his 
enemies. His education, at first violently op- 
posed, then contemptuously ridiculed, is warmly 
endorsed and gradually undertaken by Southern 
men. His civil rights are secured. The way to 
his political enfranchisement is prepared. The 
Government, aroused to action by the precedent 
action of the people, have established a Bureau 
which, it is safe to say, never would have been 
established had it not been for the influence of 
the voluntary societies and the public opinion 
which they have aroused and directed. The 





prejudice against the negro, both North and 
South, is gradually disappearing under educa- 
tional influences. His industry is better or- 
ganized and better paid. Social order is assisted. 
Trade is stimulated wherever the school-house 
goes. 


AN APPEAL. 


Such has been our past. What shall be 
our future? This the public alone can answer. 
The funds of the past have been expended in 
the work of the past. Our treasury is empty, as 
is not unnatural. Shall this work goon? Our 
facilities for its prosecution were never so good 
as now. From every quarter there come appeals 
for help. The Freedmen have not the means to 
educate themselves. Churches cannot be ex- 
pected to turn aside from their work of evan- 
gelization to this work ; nor can denominational 
agencies lay the foundation of the common. 
school system which alone can give the South 
a permanent popular education. The National 
Government cannot essay a task which belongs 
properly to the States ; and although eventually 
the Southern States must, as we believe they 
will, provide a system of popular instruction for 
all their people, this year, their corn and cotton 
crop in many places a failure for the fourth 
successive season, they have not the ability even 
if they had the inclination. Two hundred 
thousand of schoolable children turn their piti- 
ful faces to us, and cry with ravenous hunger- 
ing to be fed. We have given them a taste of 
knowledge. Shall we now turn them hungry 
away? The golden opportunity is ours. God 
never gave to any people so grand a work. Our 
privilege it is to lay, throughout half a continent, 
the institutions of free labor and free schools— 
the foundations of a free Republic. Now or 
never. The South, four years in the fur- 
nace-blast of war, is molten. Liberty must be 
stamped upon her before she hardens. The 
very heat that scorches at Memphis and New 
Orleans proves the aptness and the need of our 
labors. We are not foes of the South, but their 
best friends. We desire to plant in their soil the 
sacred tree whose branches have given us our 
most precious fruit. Whatever ignorance 
slavery may necessitate, liberty requires edu- 
cation. We desire to assist them in that 
work of popular education which is their chief 
necessity, in removing that popular ignorance 
which is their chief incubus. Let us forget the 
things which are behind and press forward to 
the future. Turn we from the mouldering graves 
of past issues that we may march toward a 
national future, luminous with the radiance of 
peace, union, liberty, and universal intelligence. 
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THE FOREICN FIELD.—A LETTER FROM 
MR. PARVIN. 


CHELTON Hits, Pa., Oct. 20, 1866. 
To Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT, Sec., etc. : 

Drak Sir: My brief report to the Executive 
Committee, as published in the last number of 
THE FREEDMAN, left so many things unsaid 
which might with propriety, and perhaps with 
interest to your readers, have been referred to, 
that I feel moved to’the pruning of a few remin- 
iscences of my late mission to England, to be 
furnished you in the form of a letter or two for 
the columns of your monthly. 


I.—OF ENGLISH WORKERS IN OUR CAUSE. 


Not many of the English nobility manifest 
an interest in the welfare of our American freed- 
people. A few of them, however, do show an 
active interest in this direction. Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, the Duke of Argyle, and Lord 
Lyttleton give not only the use of their names, 
but to some considerable extent also the services 
of their personal attention and of their means 
for the promotion of the good work our society 
has in hand. They are ready to give the en- 
couragement of their presence and words at oc- 
casional public meetings called under the auspi- 
ces of the “ National Freedmen’s Aid Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland,” and they are acknow- 
ledged representatives in high places of our 
freedmen’s interests. 

John Bright, Esq., M.P., and Thomas Hughes, 
Esq., M.P., so well known as leaders in the 
popular movements for the elevation of the dis- 
enfranchised of their own land, are both broad- 
minded and large-hearted in their views and 
sympathies respecting our work. They stand 
identified with it; are advocates in its behalf. 
They understand the true nature and real diffi- 
culties of our labors for the freedmen ; and they 
look hopefully and intelligently for great and 
good results to follow whicl: shall be permanent 
in their character, and reach with happy influ- 
ences all classes in our land. They see and 
know that freedom in the South means also free- 
dom in the North—that freedom for the slave 
means also freedom for all classes, with freedom 
for the press, and freedom for the pulpit, and so 
has involved in it that, by and by, we shall all 
be “ free indeed.” 

For the more active of English workers in our 
freedmen’s cause, we must look to the Society 
of Friends. John Hodgkin of Lewes, Robert 
Charlton of Bristol, Wm. Rorontree of Scarbor- 
ough, John Taylor of Linden, and the self-deny- 
ing, earnest, and indefatigable Arthur Albright 
and Benjamin Cadbury of Birmingham, are 
“ workmen needing not to be ashamed.” These 
are representative men; there are many others 
of like spirit. The circle is a widening one. It 
embraces a few of the clergy of the Church of 
England, and of the clergymen of other denom- 
inations, with a larger number of their people. 
They are becoming more and better informed as 
to the real issues at stake here, and the great- 
ness of the work we have to do, and the practi- 
cal Christian spirit required in our labors. These 
English co-workers with us are honestly desir- 
ous, as I believe, of the elevation of our freed- 
men to an acknowledged true manhood and citi- 
zenship; and they are also sincerely desirous 
that the co-operation of English sympathizers in 





this work may tend, in some degree, to remove 
the friction of national asperities, and to strength- 
en the bonds of a right understanding and fel- 
lowship, which ought to unite England and 
America for the common work of the relief of 
the oppressed and the elevation of the down- 
trodden, wherever they may be found. Of such 
workers, in both lands, may the numbers be in- 
creased! The more the better. 
Of English meetings in our cause, I may have 
something to say in another letter. 
Truly yours, etc. 
RoBERT J. PARVIN, 


-—_——_-- > 


REPORTS OF BRANCH SOCIETIES. 


Report of the NEw York Branca for the 
year ending April 1, 1866: 


SCHOOLS AND SUPPLIES. 
No. of auxiliaries formed, . . ° ° 350 
No. of Schools maintaine d, ° ° ° - 125 
No. of Teachers employed, . 
Proximate number of Pupils educ: ated, ° 15,900 
Proximate value of Supplies shipped, + $118,139 43 
REPORT of operations of the CLEVELAND (0.) 
BraANcuH of the American Freedmans Union 
Commission, for the year ending 1st August, 


1866. 





SCHOOLS AND SUPPLIES. 


No. of auxiliary societies, e e . ° 0 
No. of Schools maintained, . ° ° 5 
No. of Teachers commissioned, . . 5 
Proximate number of Pupils educated, 600 
Proximate value of Supplies shipped, + $50,000 

ReMaRKs.—The above number of Schools and Teachers 
commissioned seems small, but our efforts in the direction 
of schools commenced last spring. We have only laid the 
foundation for future efforts, and we shall send a larger 


force of teachers for the ensuing year. 
L. F. MELLEN. 


REPORT of operations of the PENNSYLVANIA 
Branco of the American Freedman’s Union 
Commission, for the year ending 1st August, 
1866. 

SCHOOLS AND SUPPLIES. 


No. of auxiliary societies, . 
No. of Schools maintained, exclusive of night 

schools, . 36 
No. of Teachers commissioned, é 62 
Proximate number of Pupils as e 5,000 
Proximate amount of Supplies shipped, $37,818 46 


, -——T —The supplies shipped consisted of the fol- 
owi ng: 


Clothing, . e ° e ° ° + $33,744 26 
Books, . ° . . ° ° ° 3,8°9 70 
Blankets, . ° ° . e ° e 159 50 
Garden seeds, e e ‘ ° ° 25 
Total, ° ° ° 7,818 46 


Vv ery respectfully, 
ROBERT R. CORSON, Cor. Sec’y. 


We are sorry not to be able to add to this 
tabular statement a brief detailed account of 
the work of the Pennsylvania Branch, which 
we had hoped to receive in time to lay before 
our readers in the present number.—EDITOR 
FREEDMAN. 


REPoRT of operations of the MICHIGAN BRANCH 
of the American Freedmans Union Commis- 
sion, for the year ending 1st August, 1866. 


SCHOOLS AND SUPPLIES. 


He. of auxiliary societies, . . e ° 

No. of Schools maintained, ° ° 2 
No. of Teachers commissioned, . 
Proximate number of Pupils educated, ° 


100 
Proximate value of Supplies shipped, ° + $7548 61 
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Remarks.—Rev. S. Abbott.—Dear Sir: I return the above 
as the approximate return, as requested. The number of 
Auxiliary Societies I am unable to state, as they were or- 

anized the former Coemenere, who acted as General 

gent, and has left no memorandum. They are, however, 
so far as [ know, in a state of suspended animation. 

The amount of goods sent forward is only proximate, 
as the last return was made on January Ist last, as per 
last report,a copy of which [send you. Our efforts have 


been mostly directed to the care and support of the or- 
phans gathered from Kansas, Washington, and other 
places, of which we have about 50 stillon hand. As soon 
as these are disposed of, we shall be able to turn our 


means more directly to the work of education. 

Yours truly, SUPPLY CHASE, Cor. Sec’y. 
Dersoir, Sept. 4, 1866. 

Report of operations of the New ENGLAND 
BrANCH of the American Freedmans Union 
Commission, for the year ending 1st August, 
1866. 


SCHOOLS AND SUPPLIES. 


No. of auxiliary societies, e ‘ . e 162 
No. of Schools maintained, . ° ° ° 83 
No. of Teachers commissioned, ° . . 188 
Proximate number of Pupils educated, . 12,562 
Proximate value of Supplies shipped, + $70,000 


Remarks.—Of the auxiliaries, 64 sustain one or more 
teachers each—that is, pay $500 per annum—others con- 
tribute smaller sums. . 


Report of operations of the BALTIMORE BRANCH 
‘of the American Freedmans Union Commis- 
sion, for the year ending 1st August, 1866. 


SCHOOLS AND SUPPLIES. 


No. of auxiliary societies 
No. of schools maintained, . 


- None. 
ine: . ° nm 
rs of teachers commissioned, . ° 

> 


roximate number of pupils educated, 
roximate value of supplies shipped, 


——___+9e—_—__—_ 
A PICTURE. 


THERE lie before us, as we write, three letters, 
which give in such graphic contrast of light 
and shade a picture of the encouragements and 
discouragements of Southern laborers, that we 
are sure our readers will be interested in its 
transcription. 

Many are the heroes, or rather heroines, of 
this pioneer work of civilization. The name of 
the one who forms the central figure in this 
picture is Miss Emily Hubbard, of Curning, 
N. Y., sustained by our auxiliary there. She 
reaches Petersburg early in October, armed 
with a letter to Capt. Barnes of that city, of the 
Bureau, who has proved himself our efficient 
coadjutor in the past. But Capt. Barnes has 
left thecity. The building she expected to use 
for the school is otherwise occupied. A perfect 
stranger in a Southern city, without personal 
friends or public sympathy, her first impulse is 
to return to New York for instruction and as- 
sistance. But this she determines she will not 
do until every resource of self-help has failed 
her. First she applies to Major Stone of the 
Bureau. She is politely received, he is much 
interested in the work, he will gladly do what 
he can, but he has little information and no 
authority, he will write to Richmond for in- 
structions. These presently come. If Major 
Stone will find a building, compute the sum 
needed for repairs and rent, and report to head- 
quarters, Gen. Brown will decide whether to 
warrant the expenditure. After another week 
of waiting the building is fixed upon, and Gen. 
Brown written to. A few more days of delay 
and permission is received to rent it, and ar- 
rangements are almost completed for that pur- 

ose, when it is found, at the last moment, that 
it is already promised to some one else. But 
meanwhile Miss Hubbard has not been idle. 


Meee 76 
5,600 or 7,000 
° - None. 








She has called on the Rev. Mr. Williams, pastor 
of one of the colored churches. He receives her 
politely, examines her commission, and calls 
together a dozen of his leading members to 
meet her. Here too, however, her progress 
meets unexpected obstacles. Difficulties in 
some of the schools last year have discouraged 
the freedmen. Their Conference has recom- 
mended the churches not to rent any church 
buildings for school purposes, lest they be 
burned down, as many have been. The freed- 
men are inclined too to wait and let the Bureau 
provide for them if it will. But Miss Hubbard’s 
enthusiasm is contagious. Their objections are 
overruled. The whole matter is laid before a 
church meeting. It is resolved to build. An 
unused part of the church-lot is appropriated 
for that purpose. A building committee is ap- 
pointed, and the process of erection is immedi- 
ately begun. Thus, after ten days or a fort- 
night, light begins to dawn. But what shall 
be done for a school-room while the building is 
going on? A second appeal is made to the 
church. It meets a ready response. On twen- 
ty-four hours’ notice the church rents another 
building for present needs, and arrangements 
are perfected for at once opening the school, 
Meanwhile the New York Secretary, having 
learned the facts, has written to the Bureau for 
help, and, through his application and the ac- 
tive co-operation of Mr. Manly at Richmond, an 
order is at length secured authorizing Major 
Stone to provide school-rooms for five teachers. 
At the same time another church, stimulated 
by a generous emulation, takes measures also to 
build. Miss Hubbard announces her purpose to 
devote the building provided by the first church 
to a high-school, an intensely gratifying an- 
nouncement to its patrons, who, without any 
clear conception of what a high-school is, are 
clear it must be a grand institution. They 
commence “ lecterneenin” for the new school, 
and assert their belief that it will be a “ mighty 
bigone.” The prospects justify their faith. It 
numbers at its beginning over one hundred pu- 
pils, with fifty in the night school, including a 
class of boys from eleven to fifteen years of age, 
and who work in the factories during the day. 
And Miss Hubbard now writes to us for more 
help to teach the rapidly increasing school, and 
to provide the new buildings when they are 
completed. 

It is not often indeed that our teachers have 
this pioneer work to do, which is generally 
done for them by special agents or Bureau offi- 
cers. But we commend the courage, pertinacity, 
and success of Miss Hubbard to the considera- 
tion and for the imitation of all co-workers, and 
we are sure that her work, thus founded on the 
active participation of the colored people them- 
selves, will prove immeasurably more valuable, 
because more permanent, than if she had built 
on any other foundation. Before this reaches 
the eye of our readers, we shall probably have 
eight teachers in Petersburg and two in Poca- 
hontas. 





> 


Morison, Rev. J. W., of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian church of Bloom, Cooke Co., Illinois, 
has accepted the agency of the North-Western 
Freedmans Commission for that State. Address, 
Lake Forest, Illinois. 
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PUBLIC MEETING IN NEW YORK. 


A PUBLIC meeting of the American Freed- 
mans Union Commission was held in New York 
city under the auspices of the New York 
Branch, on Wednesday evening, Oct. 24. The 
hall of Cooper Institute was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity. Rev. H. W. Beecher, Hon. T. J. 
Durant, Rev. Lyman Abbott, Rev. Crammond 
Kennedy, and Major-General Howard were the 
speakers. The General Secretary, who made 
the opening address, stated that the Commis- 
sion had already put 400 teachers into the 
field this year, and were rapidly increasing the 
number. The New York Branch have inau- 
gurated a special subscription, which has al- 
ready brought in over $10,000, and is still 
increasing. It has under commission 100 teach- 
ers, and is enlarging the number. It has gone 
forward in its work with the faith that the 
public would sustain it in the future as in the 
past. And its rapidly increasing receipts, a list 
of which is published in this number, fully jus- 
tify that faith, And yet we are still com- 
pelled to decline many urgent applications for 
aid, for lack of means. Neither teachers nor 
locations are wanting, only money. We have 
many opportunities to employ deserving col- 
ored teachers, or loyal whites, willing to give 
themselves to this work, and only need unap- 
propriated funds to respond. Will not some of 
our auxiliaries undertake the support of South- 
ern teachers, leaving us to select them from 
some of our many applications ? 


————- +o ——_____ 


BOOK NOTICES. 


LESSONS AND PRAYERS FOR THE FAMILY, THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM, AND THE SocraAL CircLe. By 
Rey. W. E. Wylie. W. J. Holland & Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


The title of this book indicates its character. 
It consists of two hundred and fifty-four lessons. 
Each lesson occupies two pages devoted to some 
special religious topic, doctrinal or practical. On 
the one page isa congregational tune, two hymns, 
and a Scripture reading, consisting of selected 


verses of Scripture adapted tothe topic. On the | 


opposite page is a prayer. These prayers have 
been composed expressly for the book, and with 
special reference to the particular topic, by prom- 
inent clergymen of various denominations. 
Among the authors we observe the names of 
Bishops Simpson, Stevens, and Janes; Chan- 
cellor Ferris, of the N. Y. University ; the Rev. 
Drs. Thos. 8. Hastings, S. 8. Schmucker, Ray 
Palmer, P. D. Gurley, C. B. Boynton, Thos. 
Brainerd, E. N. Kirk, Howard Malcolm, W. J. 
R. Taylor, Sec. Am. Bible Society, Gardiner 
Spring, S. H. Tyng, Cyrus Nutt, Pres. Indiana 
State University, Henry Smith, of Lane Semin- 
ary, George Junkin, E. A. Park, of Andover 





Theol. Sem., and 8. Irenzeus Prime ; Revs. H. W. 
Beecher and John P. Gulliver, Hon. W. E. 
Dodge, Hon. Ira Harris, General C. B. Fisk, and 
John B. Gough. 


The book is published in two editions: one, the 
volume before us, for the use of parents and 
teachers ; another, from which the prayers are 
omitted, for the use of children and scholars. 
It is designed to be used as a complete manual 
of devotion, the teacher and scholars reading 
the Scripture in alternate verses, all then unit- 
ing in singing the appropriate hymn, and the 
teacher closing by leading in the prayer. 

Our greatest objection to the book is that it Is 
too mature for its purpose. The tunes are too 
stately, the hymns too doctrinal, the Scripture 
readings too little selected from the narrative 
and dramatic parts of the Bible. The prayers, 
too, are not altogether free from that coldness 
and stiffaess which characterize nearly all mod- 
ern liturgies, the absence of which gives to 
those of the Episcopalian service their peculiar 
charm. Many of them, too, seem to us quite 
above the spiritual apprehension of children. 
We should prefer that the devout and discreet 
parent and teacher should breathe from his own 
heart a prayer, which, fresh from the experien- 
ces of the family or the school-room, would 
thereby naturally acquire its appropriateness. 

But we are well aware that all parents and 
teachers are not both devout and discreet. 
Many feel the need of a liturgy, and to many 
more this selection of hymns and readings will 
be a material help. To conduct the devotional 
exercises of a school without some such manual 
as this, requires a combination of excellences 
and a leisure which comparatively few teachers 
possess. The teacher must have a familiar ac 
quaintance with Scripture. He must be acquaint- 
ed with hymnology, that he may adapt his 
hymn to his topic. He must know something 
of music, that he may not call for a tune utter- 
ly beyond the capacity of the children. He 
must be of a genuinely devout spirit, that his 
prayer be not marred by that worst of all formal- 
isms, the formalism of an extempore but heart- 
less petition. And finally, he (or she) must 
possess the courage to carry out the devotional 
service which he has thus first conceived. This, 
too, he must be prepared to do day after day, 
and week after week. We think that such 
teachers as, suffering under this pressure, have 
felt the need of a manual of devotion, will find 
this a serviceable one. Its hymns are taken 
from the standard books in use in our churches. 
Its tunes, albeit more of the sparkling tunes of 
the Sunday-school would have improved the 


book, never violate good taste. Itscollocations of - 


Scripture seem to be generally well selected, 
and as they are Scripture alone, without note or 
comment, no denominational objection can be 
urged against them. And if any do not chooses 
to use the prayers, they can easily omit them, 
Even such as dispense with their use will find 
their study serviceable. 

An abridged edition of the book has also 
been prepared for the special use of schools. It 
contains 112 pages. The lessons have been se 
lected from the larger edition by Gen. Howard. 
The prayers are omitted. This edition is fur- 
nished at $50 per hundred, and to freedmen’s 
schools at $35 per hundred. It is economical 




















animated his heart. And though probably most 
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even as a hymn and tune book at the price, and 
we cordially commend it to the consideration of 
teachers and others engaged in the Southern 
field. Its value is considerably enhanced in our 
view by the fact that it contains in a supple- 
ment a selection of the popular Sunday-school 
airs. 


PuHysioLoGy AND HEALTH. By Edward Jar- 
vis, M.D. New York: Barnes & Burr. 


“ Know thyself” was an ancient apothegm. It 
is certainly a wise one. As certain is it that 
there is no subject concerning which popular 
ignorance is so common and so lamentable. | 
We undertake to say that a good many well- 
educated men and women are almost totally 
ignorant of the mechanism of the body, its va- 
rious organs and their respective functions. 

The President recently assured his hearers in 
affecting language, in one of his chaste and clas- 
sical addresses, that it was his purpose to stand 
by the Union so long as the blood in his veins 


men are aware that the heart is not animated 
by venous blood, this singularly confused meta- 
phor is only a rather striking illustration of the 
peculiarly confused notions on physiology 
which very commonly prevail. 

This ignorance is the more unfortunate since 
self-knowledge lies at the bottom of all true 
knowledge. As science more clearly reveals | 
the intimacy of the connection of the physical 
with the intellectual life, the knowledge of 
physiology increases in importance as the basis 
of all true psychology. Scholars need to study 
themselves as well as their books. Teachers 
need to study their pupils no less than their 
lessons. Instruction should be adapted to the 
instructed. Instead whereof, we expect to put | 
all children into the school mint as so much | 
gold in the nugget, and bring them out all bear- 
ing the same stamp upon them. 


The work before us is one of many similar 








MAJ.-GEN. HOWARD AT ORANGE, N. J. 


AN occasion has occurred in our quiet rural 
city which may be thought worthy of a brief 
notice in THE AMERICAN FREEDMAN. 

An auspicious coincidence of events, under 
the direction of a favoring Providence, has ren- 
dered it possible for us to realize and enjoy—and 
what we had scarcely dared to hope for—a visit 
from Major-Gen. Howard, chief of the Freed 
man’s Bureau. 

On Sabbath evening, October 21st, a multi- 
tude of the good people of Orange crowded into 
the old First Presbyterian church, and listened 
for an hour to an unwritten address, which, the 
general said in commencing, would be but a 


|simple, plain talk, without arrangement or 


method. 

And it was a plain talk, in which there was 
evidently no studied attempt at well-rounded 
periods or rhetorical display; but which was 
characterized throughout by “ simplicity and 
godly sincerity,” and abounded with “thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn,” in regard to 
both the wrongs and the rights of the freed 
people—the condition, the capacity, the indus 
try, the thrift, the unswerving loyalty, the 
valor and efficient military service—in a word, 
the rightful claims upon us, and, if we are not 
found wanting in our duty to them, the pos- 
sible future of the emancipated millions under 


|the guardianship and fostering care of the 
| Freedman’s Bureau. 


Brief and stirring addresses were also made 
by the Rev. J. W. Alvord, Inspector of Freed- 
man’s Schools; and J. M. McKim, Esq., Cor. Sec. 
Amer. Freed. Union Commission, who referred 
with happy effect to the noble examples of 
energy and liberality furnished by Yonkers and 
Portland. 

On the whole, the occasion was one of sur- 
passing interest, leaving a deep, and, we hope, 
abiding impression of responsibility and duty 
in reference to the freed-people. Certainly it 
was an occasion which many will remember 
with joy and thankfulness long after ordinary 


attempts to reduce physiology from an abstract | current events shall have been quite forgotten. 
science to a popular knowledge. Itinvadesthe! A collection was taken in aid of the Ladies’ 
doctor’s domains, and conducts its invasion skil- Auxiliary Society of Orange, who have adopted 
page bye er Some — — —_ it. | the amended constitution and reorganized for 
n the first place, it is g authority. It is|the work of the season. The collection 
written by a regular practitioner. Its state-| amounted to about $400, and it is confidently 
ments may be relied upon as scientific in fact | hoped that the ultimate avails of the meeting, 
though popular in form. In this respect it dif- | gathered up and supplemented by the ladies’ 
fers widely from some similar volumes—similar, | efforts, will be more than double that amount. 
that is, in ostensible design, but full of crudities W. B. 
and notions not based on a scientific founda-| Orange, October 22, 1866. 
tion. In the second place, it is practical. Its sibbibiijesciaabai 
suggestions as to food, air, exercise, etc., are em- i 
inently wise. A careful reading of this book | Mr. 0. 8. St. Jonn, who has been laboring 
and obedience of its recommendations will be of | for some time past in this city to provide homes 
far more value to a man of dyspeptic habit | and employment for the Freedmen in this cit 
than any Elixir of Life or Plantation Bitters. | .n4q aia, writes to inform us that his 
And finally, it is written in a clear and simple | : ‘ 
style, which renders interesting a subject by | #8ency is closed, his accounts are all settled, and 
many students dreaded. Of course the work | that he will have no occasion to solicit or re 
makes no pretension to compare with such | ceive money on behalf of the Freedmen in the 
treatises as those of Dalton and Draper. It is| gature mage orsoscat from this work he 
simply an attempt, and a very successful one, | - P es 
to bring the practical teachings of such treatises | €*Presses his good wishes for our future pros 
within the reach of the popular apprehension. | perity, which we very cordially reciprocate. 
An abridged edition is prepared for younger! He has been the means of saving many other- 


acholars. i wise uncared for from destitution and suffering. 
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THE ARGUMENT OF THE SPELLING: | Benjamin Franklin. “People ignorant of let- 
BOOK. | ters, ignorant of our language, unused to self- 

control, and strangers to our form of govern- 

Our duty to the black man has not been an| ment, may, if they come in very large num- 
infrequent topic in these columns. Perhaps it | bers, provean unmanageable element of society.” 
will be a relief to our readers if we to-day vary | “ Let them come, as many as will,” said anoth- 
the theme, and while sti]l pursuing the same | er and further-seeing class ; ‘‘ the more the bet- 
subject, speak of our duty to ourselves. | ter. There is room forall, and need for all. 
Let the question then be, What do we owe | We want them to fell our forests, to make our 
to ourselves in regard to this grave question. | roads, and dig our canals. Let them come. 
How, in this respect, shall we, as Yankees, best | We will take care that the republic suffers no 
promote our own interests? How shall we/| detriment.” And they did so take care; for 
most surely continue our existence as a repub-| happily these later counsels prevailed, and en- 
lic? How most effectively establish our na-| couragement to immigration became the policy 
tional peace and advance our national prosperi-| of the country. And to this policy are largely 
ty? What is the practical thing which at the | due the development of our national resources, 
present moment we ought to do to accomplish | and our rapidly acquired strength and power 
these ends? |} among the nations of the earth. Some incon- 
Were we speaking of our duty collectively, | venience, it is true, we have suffered from this 
to be performed through the legislatures, we | source; but compared with the advantage, it 








should say, Let the negro have the ballot. But, | 
as we are speaking of our duty individually, to 
be performed without any legislative interven- | 
tion, we say, Give the negro the spelling-book. 

If there be one thing plainer than another, 
it is that, as a republic, general intelligence is | 
the condition of our existence ; that popular | 
government supposes popular education ; that | 
universal suffrage, without universal enlighten- | 
ment, would be universal anarchy. 

This being so, we ask, What are we going | 
to do with the Egyptian darkness that broods 
over the Southern half of this country; with | 
the stark ignorance which has sat like a night- | 
mare on the energies of the people, and allow- | 
ed a century of revel to crime and cruelty. 

There are in the South four millions of 
blacks (less the two hundred thousand taught | 
by the freedmen’s aid societies) who do not 
know a-letter of the alphabet; and there are | 
perhaps a million of whites who are in a like 
condition. Such a mass of ignorance can only 
be continued at the peril of the republic. The 
query therefore is, not what we owe to the ne- 
gro, but what do we owe to ourselves in this 
matter? It is a very serious question, and one | 
which demands a prompt and, at the same time, 
well-considered answer. 

Let us seek a reply to this question in a hy- 
oni Suppose that these Northern States 

ad been for the last fifty years without a sys- 
tem of popular instruction; without primary 
schools, infant schools, ragged schools, mission 
schools, normal schools, and all the multitudi- 
nous schools which constitute our machinery 
for lifting up the masses; what would be the 
condition of these States—supposing them to 
be still in existence—at the present time ? 

Go down to the Battery, and look at the car- 
goes of ignorance and squalor—not unmixed 
with vice—which are there dumped on our 
shores in weekly ship-loads; and as you look, 
remember that this process has been going on 
for half a century. Remember, or, if you are 
too young to remember, read the current histo- 
ry of the day, and note the confident prophe- 
cies which used to be made of our ruin from 
this very cause. “Let them have our refuse, 
social and political,” said the aristocrats of the 
old country. “They area good riddance; and 
besides, no government can long stand such an 
influx.” “Don’t let them come so fast,” said 
some of our own forefathers, including even 





has been as the small dust in the balance. 
Why and how has this been? Simply from 
the fact that, as these ship-loads have come 


| over—Celts from the bogs of Galway, and Teu- 


tons from the valleys of Swabia—we have 
pitched them, as so much raw material, into 
the mill of our public schools, and worked 
them up into good citizens. The adulis we 
employ on our public works and in our fields of 


| agriculture, turning their muscle into material 


wealth, and meanwhile indoctrinating their 
minds with the principles and accustoming 
their hands to the practice of our democratic 
self-government. Their children are sent to 
school—day-school, Sunday-school, and some- 


| times the school of correction—and these now 


help to constitute what we boast of as the Free 
and Enlightened People of America. Had we 
done Jess than this, these successive cargoes of 
ignorance and vice would have sunk us as a 
nation below the reach of the plummet. 

Now we are confronted with a danger not 
dissimilar in another part of the Republic. It 
is at the South this time, and not at the North, 
that the mass of ignorance threatens to en- 
gulf us. What are we going to do about it? 
It is true that democratic government is very 
strong. It has proved itself capable of carry- 
ing a bigger load than any other form of polit- 
ical rule. But no government can long stand 
the strain made upon it by five millions of ig- 
norant citizens. For the blacks are now citi- 
zens, entitled by law to all the rights and soon 
to be invested with all the franchises of citizen- 
ship. What then are we going to do about it ? 
What can we do, as practical men, but imitate 
our fathers, and, welcoming this accession to 
our national strength, assimilate and incorpor- 
ate it into our national existence? What but 
accept the methods which have proved so effec- 
tual toward emigrants from abroad, many of 
whom have been less intelligent and most of 
them less friendly, and apply them to the new- 
comers here at home, who are now waiting on 
the threshold of our body politic? These are 
already “naturalized,” and need no probation- 
ary process to determine their loyalty. While 
the stalwart adults are plowing our fields and 
hoeing our corn and cotton, let them in the in- 
tervals be taking lessons from that best of 
“gchool-marms,” Democratic Liberty. No 
teacher in the world has power like her to “ bring 
on” her pupils. Give her the “stump” and 
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the usual sixty days’ canvass, and the work is 
done, even with the most stolid. 

And while we are thus teaching the adults, 
let the children be sent to school; let schools 
be placed in the populous centres of every 
Southern State; let the foundations be laid 
broad and deep for an effective system of popu- 
lar education. This can be done, ought to be 
done, and must be done, and that without de- 
lay, if we would save our country from an im- 
minent and deadly peril. How it should be 
done, and by whom, is a matter which we shall 
consider at a future time.—TZhe Independent. 


———_e2>-o—_——_——— 


ABOUT a year ago an army surgeon was sta- 
tioned at Fort Livingston with colored troops, 
and soon after his arrival, finding that his time 
was very little employed professionally, he 
began to look around to see what he could do. 


might be useful in teaching the soldiers to read. 
He proposed the subject to the officers, and they 
laughed and sneered. Concluding that their 
advice was not needed, he called the soldiers 
and talked with them, and finding that they 
largely accepted the proposition, he made the 
following arrangement: He agreed to pick out 
a class of ten of the brightest and smartest 
soldiers in the fort, and spend two hours a day 
in teaching them how to read, provided each of 
this ten would take a class of four and spend 
the same amount of time with them. Books 
were soon procured, and a little school started on 
this method. The soldiers kept their agreement. 
While being taught by him they taught one 
another, and in a few days many of them could 
begin to read. When the experiment proved |? 
an undoubted suecess, the soldiers procured a 
competent teacher from the board of education, 
and had a regular school established under its 
auspices. A short time since the commanding 
officer of the fort told the doctor that the 
soldiers who were his A B C pupils one year 
ago now took over forty copies of Harper's and 
Frank Leslie's Weeklies, besides other papers. 
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RECEIPTS OF THE N. Y. BRANCH 


by Edward ¥. Davison, Acting Treasurer, 128 Peart 
Street, New York, from Aug. 31st to Oct. 2ith, 1866. 
From Astoria, N. Y., $5; Le Roy Sargeant, Fall 
River, 20; Isaac Berry, Kendall’s Mills, Me.,1; collec- 
tion by Rev. Mr. Brett, 85 50; collection by Captain 
Rosencranz, 34: collection by Rev. Mr. Long, 92 . 
collection by Mr. —. 100 32; Vernon F. A. 
- 50; Elmira F. A. 8. ; Jas. Wilson & Bros., N. ° 
: Lucius Tuckerman, x Y., 1000; Howard Potter, 
N Y., 100: C. M. Raymond, hk 100; Wm. Temple- 
ton Johnson, N. Y., 25; Chas. P. Kirkland, a as 
38; H. Clement, Lenox. *Mass., 300 ; Freedmen’s Aid 
Com. of St. Gallen, Switzerland, 626 01; J. F. Cropsey, 
10; Anna 8. Coilins, Phila., 5; Susan Longstreth, 
Phila. we BOs & R., Fails. 50; Peter Cooper, N. Y., 
100; Somers Soldiers’ A. 85: Norwich F. A. 8., 125; 
Candor, 23; collection Ny Mr. Colton, 38 75; collection 
by Mr. Long, 110 46; collection by Captain Rosen- 
krantz, 15 50; Milford F. A. S., 66 75; Marshall F. A.S., 
69 65; ‘Captain Rogenkrantz Collection, 31; Penn Yan 
F.A. ’s., 124 37; Mr. Colton’s collection, 113 50; Mr. 
Brett's collection. 30; Mr. Long’s collection, 90 03; Mr. 
Brewster, 15 50; deposit, 5; Lakeville, Conn through 
Mr. Williams, 20; Newport F. A. 8., 200; R. Smith, 
treas., Madison Ch. Asso., 6 23; H. Clement, Lenox, 
Maes., 50; Wm. Tucker, 50; Borden & Lovell, 50; 
Almon Harris, Fisherville, N. H., 10; Mrs. Sarah R: 
Osgood, 100; North Shore F. A. 8., 200; rg 5 He 
12; Westbury, 5 75; collection by Mr. Brett, 76 col- 





lection by Mr. Colton, 18 83; collection by Mr. Long, 
70; collection by Mr. ‘Stoddard. 18; Cae, F.A 

125; Ithaca F. A. 8., 4261; Middleton F. A. . 194 10; 
Waterford F. A. 8. 3; Jas. B. Collins, 1s; from 
Cambria Centre, 8 75; from Mrs. Freeman, Roanoke 
Island, 147; from Hubbardstown, Mass, 200; from E. 
P. Gilbert, Brooklyn, 5; Mrs. E. A. Webb, —" 
N. H., 5; C. M. Clark, East Wilson. N. Y., 
Rotterdam committee, 30 florins; The eiee 6 
florins ; four ladies, 30 florins—42 55; a friend by hands 
of Oliver Johnson, 10; Geo. Griswold, 500 ; Russ and 
Widgeon, 268 99 ; from Hammershith. 5; G.'M. Barber, 
Vicksburg. 500; G. M. Barber, Viekeburg, 10; Rev. 
Wm. Bra ley, 20; Fly Creek F. A. 8., 75; Cooperstown 
F. A. 8., 155; Schenectady F. A. 8., 50; * Greenwich F, 
A. 8., 65 57; Ogdensburgh F. A. a, 125 ; anonymous, 
5; collection by Rev. E. Colton, 8, 14; ‘collection by 


Rev. E. Brett, 40; Kingston F, A. S., 125: Tompkins 
Co. F. A. 8. +47 10; Goshen Co. F. A. se va Ca:skill 
Co. F, A. a 218; Watertown Co. F. A. , 80; Crown 


Point F. A.S., 5 65; Edward Minturn, me 125; J. 
C. Cruger, 10; Elmira F. A. S.. 25; North Shore F. A. 8., 
160 ; collections by Rev. E. Colton, 101 70; Oneida F: 
A. 8.. 199 05; collections in Canada by Rey. A. D. Mor- 
ton, i7 29; collection by Rev. W. R. Long, 129 72; Os 
wego F. A. 8., 40; from Ithaca, 7487; John Leslie, Dun- 


p i | das, C.W., 7; Rev. Mr. Shaw’s 8. S., Paterson, N.J., 50; 
Finally, the thought occurred to him that he | 


Edward Tweedy. 50 ; from Troy, 4010: collection by Rev. 
W. Bradley, 32 85; Isaac C, Kendall, 25; North Shore 
F. A. S., 75; Portsmouth F. A. S., 250; "Auburn F. A. 
250 5 from Yonkers F. A. S.. 875; School District 
No. My Union 8. 8., Wilson, N. *. 120; Portland F. 
, 2,000 ; Chas. B. Tatham, 100; collection by Julia 
7 Led. 178 26 ; collection by Maguie E. Stratton, 159; 
W. F. Oakey, 50; Jas. P. Hall, N. Y., 100; D. R. Mar- 
tin, 50; O. B. Frothingham, 100; North shore F, A. - 
130; Sennett F. A. 8., 27 14; Montgomery F. A. 
24; Nyack F. A.S., 431 43; Mrs. C. A. Cleveland, 50. > 
New York City.—Roosevelt & Son, 300; Wiiliam 
E. Dodge, 100; Wm. Allen Butler, 100; Henry G. Chap- 
man, 100; 8. B. Chittenden. 100; John T. Lord, 100; 
Aaron Claflin, 100; D. G. Bacon, 100; John H. ~ 
100; B. W. Bonney, 100; George A. Wicks, 100; J. ¢ 
= Forest. 50; David Hoadley, 50; Ogden Hageerty, 
; C.D. Van Magenen, 50; James i. Titus, 50; John 
Priestley, 50; E. “D. Morgan, 50; Isaac M. Bull, 50; 
Geo. Bliss, Jr., 25; Charles Butler, %; James K. Pell, 
25; Edward Cromwell, 25; Henry W. Smith, 25; E. W. 
ee 25: Daniel T. Hoag, 25; Charles ae 
: Thomas T, Sturges, 25; Marcellus Hartley, 2% 
hea N. Camp, 25; Isaac H. Bailey. 25; Elliot © 
Cowdin, 25; Geo. B. Saterlie, 25; A. Halsey, 25; E. M. 
R. Nichols, 25; James CU, Carter, 25; Sinclair Tousey, 
25; A.M. Coffin, 10; J. H. Draper, 10; E. L. Bollet, 10; 
W. J. Emmet, 10; "oc. D Bigelow, 10; W.2 S. 10; 
Alfred Roe, 10; Second Unitarian ‘Society, Brooklyn, 
500; A. 8S. Barnes & Co., 250; A. Campbell, 250; Rev. 
E. H. Canfield, Christ Church. Brooklyn, 250; Iveson, 
Phinney, Blakeman & Co., 300; D. Appleton & Co., 
300; Jn. Sturges, 250; Harper & Brothers, 300; La- 
throp, Ludington & Co., ; Jay, Cook & Co., ” 200 ; 
G. P. Robbins & Son, 100; jh Fone B. Latham, 100; E. 
W. Dunham, 100; e. 2. "Raymond & Co., 100 ; Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor. 100; Jas. O. Morse & Gillis, 50: w. 
C. Bryant, 50 ; Cash, 5; Cash, 2% ; Cash, 25; George 
W. Millar, 25; Cash, 20; W. H. Swan, 25; George 
Forest Lord, 25; H. Loomis. 5; Cash, 5; A. B. Corliss, 
Somerset County, N.J.,114 11; "Miss Annie T. Fernold, 
collected in Portsmouth, N. H., 46; Miss Elizabeth A, 
Phitbrook, collected in Portsmouth, N. H., 57; Mra, 
Abbie Winsor, collected at Greenwich. Ct., 61 50. 
Mount Clair, N. J.—Coilected by Mrs. Martha A, 
Hart: D. T. Warren, 100; Mrs. D. T. Warren, 25. 
Northampton, Mass. —David Sanders, 20; manage San- 


derson, 10. 
Townsend, Mass.—Miss C. Wright, 2; R. Wheeler, 
50 cts; S. Y. Hartwell, 2; Mrs. Samuel Spear, 50 cts; 


Mrs. Samuel Hart, 1. 

Clinton, Mass.—Rev. E. 8. Chase, 1; Miss Lucy 
Fletcher, 5; A Friend, 2; A Friend, 2; Miss Julia A, 
Lord, collected in, 178 26. 

Hartford, Ct.—Collected by Abby 8S. Simmons: 
Jonathan B. Bunce, 10; Lewis Sheldon. 5; H. H,. W. 
Welch, 5; Hungerford & Cone, 10; H. J. Johnson, 5; 
Cash, 2; "J. G. Rathbun, 2; Thomas H. Brace, 5; Ans- 
tin Dunham, 10; E. Tucker, 1; L. 8. Wilcox, 1; Cash, 
2; Case & Prentice, 5; D. C. Pond. 5; J. P. Harbison, 
2; J.F. Phillios, 2; Mrs. S.S. Ward, 5 ; ieee Edwards, 
1; Cash, 1; Mrs. Waite, 50 cts ; Mrs. Burnham, 
1; E. 8. Cleaviand, 2; Cash. 1; L. M “Hotchkiss, 2; 
Cash, 1; Cash, 1; Cash. ag Mrs. J. Olmsted, 3; Ea: 
ward Williams, 2’ J.8. French. 1; Cash, 25 cte: Cash, 
1; Cash, wre Gash 50cts; H. H. & B.,5; E. Mason, 
50 cts ; 0. G.T 


Middletown, Ct. ry Collected by Helen A. Simmors: 
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J. A. Pelton, 2; J.N.Camp,1; Cash,1; D. & B.,1; 
Benjamin Douglass, 3; Cash, 1; Cash,1; Cash, 1; A. 
B. Calef,1; C. E. Putnam,1; G.S. Hanum,1; Cash, 
50 cts; Cash, 75 cts; Mrs. Hoffard, 50cts; Cash, 50 cts; 
Cash, 50 cts ; Cash, 25 cts; Cash, 25 cts ; Louise Hunger- 
ford, 35 cts; 8. Tyley, 1. 

Deep River, Ct.—J. N. Chase, 1; R. Jennings, 2; 
Mrs. H. T. Read, 1; Mrs. Sarah Read, 1 25; G. Parker, 
1; Mrs. A. R. Wooster, 1: 8. W. Shailer, 1; L. B. 
Southworth, 1; Wm. H. McNiel, 2; J. P. Post, 1; Cash, 
50 cts; Cash, 20 cts; Cash, 50 cts; J. K. Thurston, 1; 
Cash, 1; Cash, 50 cts; L. D. Webber, 1; Robert Boll- 
man, 2%cte; H. H. Brooks,1; Mrs. G. Stevens, 1; Mrs. 
8. N. Barley, 1; Mrs. Nancy Lane, 50 cts; P. & K.,1; 
Mrs. Kingsley, 50 cts; Cash. 25 cts; J. Rogers, 1; Al- 

heus Moor, 50 cts; J. H. Frost, 20 cte; Jesse Taylor, 

; a Friend, 1; Cash, 50 cts; A. W. B..1; Mrs. Ansel 
Southworth, 1; 
Williams, 1; George Spencer, 1; Mrs. J. A. Smith, 50 
cts; Mrs. Hannah Howard, 50 cts; E. Shai'‘er, 1. 

Watervliet, N. Y.—Collected by the Rev. Walter R. 
Long in the Newtonville M. E., R. D. and Baptist 
Churches: C. D. Welsh, $2; W. S. Maxwell, 1; Mr. 
Bortle, 50 cts; Mrs. Blanchard, 50 cts; W. H. Rocken- 
styre, 50 cts; C. W_ Lawson, 1; H. P. Hull, 25 cts; Miss 
E. Merrill, 25 cts; Mrs. 8. Pstts,1; Miss S. Lansing, 
1; F. Fiddler, 50 cts; Mr. Wellington, 2% cts: Wm. 
Wetherwax, 25 cts; I. Latham, 25 cts; Ira Hill, 1; 
Harrington, 25 cts; A. Westervelt, 25 cts; Thomas 
Lansing, 50 cts: Amos Orlop, 50 cts; Anthony Ten- 
broeck, 25 cts ; Robert Hanna, 50 cts; Malvin Burchard, 
20 cts; James Hill, 50 cts; A. A. Holliday, 50 cts: R. 
W. Fiddler, 25 cts; J. Thompkins, 50 cts; S. H. Pitts, 
1; N. 8. Ireland, 25 cts; 
1; Jacob Merickle, 50 cts; J. M. Noxon, 25 cts; H. 
Shadrick, 25 cts; cash, 3 21; Lewis E. Aspinwall, 50 
cts; Mra. Samuel Anable, Albany,5; Mrs. Wm. L. 
Woollett, Albany, 1; Clara Harris, Albany, 1; Capt. E. 
H, Ireland, 1; Toomas Haswell, 2; Chas. F. Hennig 50 
cts; Thomas J. Hasweli, 2; El beth Demke. 50 cts; 
Major Francis Pruyn,1; Mrs. G. N. Griffin, 1; John 
Darling,1; Wm. Goodrich, 3; Solomon Vathout, 25 
cts: J. L. Mitchell, 1; Mrs. L. S. Vanrankin, 50 cts; H. 
Oathout, 25 cts; Mary Fiddler Yearsley, 5; Libby 
Yearsley, 25 cts; Mrs. Sarah N. Bartlett, 1; Wm. 
Thompson, 50 cts; Adam Gerity, 1; John M. Newton, 
1; Master F. R. Clark, New York, 5; A. N. Ladu, 1; 
Frederic Anaman, 50 ¢ts; Annis Dedric, 30 cts; Fred- 
eric Miller, 1; Peter Orlop, 50 cts; James Pearse, 1; 
Wm. C. Tenbroeck, 1; Samuel Cragier, 1 50; Sebastian 
Cragier, 1; Wm. M. Warner, 1; Edward G. McCleary, 
25 cts; Geo. Happ, 50 cts; Geo. Freeley,1; Geo. G. 
Ostrander, 50 cts; Daniel Al'en, % cts; Peter Wager, 
25 cts; Jesse Blanch, 50 cts; Jane Onderdonk, 20 cts; 
Peter Oliver, 50 cts; Michael Fort, 50 cts; William H. 
Ferry, 1; Sarah Wetherwax, 50 cts; Wm. M. Ten 
broeck, 25 cts ; Mrs. Matilda Yearsley, 25 cts; Wm. Ire- 
land, 10 cts; J. 8. Wade, 50 cts ; Jacob Becker, 1; Mrs. 
E, Clute, 1; Mrs. R. Clute, 1; Catharine Gaffrey, 50 
cts; Christian Gerlinz, 50 ct«; Peter Brewster, 1; Wm. 
G. Latham, 1; Abram Uermance, 50 cts; Jacob Water- 
man, 50 ct:; Wm. Oliver, 1; Emma Oliver, 1; Barney 
Hi. Gage, 50 cta; P. L. Witbeck, 1; Richard D. Lansing, 
60 cts; A. F. Lansing, 1; Jacob Lansing, 40 cts; Dow 
Lansing, 2; A. J. Clute, 1; Chr’stopher Roff, 1; Isaac 
Van Alstyne, 1; John H,. Weaver, 5v cts; Rev. H. Ray- 
mond, 40 cts; G. A. Clute, 20 cts; Maria Dauchy, 50 
cts; Barney Poolock, 50 cts; L. D. Staats, 1. 

Pittstown, Ranselaer Co., N. ¥.—Willard C. Eddy,1; 
John Miller and John Hf Sipperly,1; Abbott & Rob- 
bins, 1; John Toogood, Orr, and Button, 1 10; David 
Aikin, 1; Elias Agan, 2; George Freiot, 1; Lyman But- 
ton, 1; Wm. D. Perry, 1; Danicl Dormandy and Henry 
Hayner, 1: Abjah Lane. 1; Andrew, and John E. Ryan 
and wife, 1 75; Jonas Wing, 1; Jacob Ryan, 1; Alpha 
Maynor, 1; Eleasur Laribee, 1. 

Lansinburgh, N. Y.—Aaron Perry, 2; Hiram Barnes, 
1; Samuel Filkins and P.S. Brewster, 1; Valentine 
Perry, 3; Wm. D. Perry, 2; C. W. Way. 2; Bedford 
Filkin John J. Filkin, 1; Elizabeth Filkin, 25 cts; 
Henry See, 1; Hiram See, 1; John H, See, 1; Geo. V. 
Storms, 1: Syl-anus Bucklin, Jr., & Bro., 50 ; 
David W. Bucklin, 250; Cortland C. De rick, 1; David 
Hi. Aldrid-e, 1; Elizabeth Smith, 50 cts; Cornelius L. 
Snyder, 25 cts; Aaron Adams, 1; Mrs, Ann Adams, 1; 
Widow Lansing. 2; John E. Brown, 1. 

Niskayuna, Albany Co., N. ¥.—Collection made in 
Reformed Dutch Church, 9 64; Elishas Kill, 10. 

Clifton Park, Saratoga Co. N. Y.—Adam Van 
Vranken, 3; J.J. Clute, 2; Samuel Van Vranken, 2; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Pearse and son Jesse, 2; Nanning V. 













Fort, 2; N. J. Clute, 2; Captain Nico'as F. Vissher, 5; 
N. F. Vissher. 2; Mrs. Sarah Irish, 5; E. S. Chadsey 
1: H. N. Cronkite, 1; John Vissher, 1; Cornelius Hege- 
man, Esq., 1; Sarah Fellows, 1; James Pearse, 1; 
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Mrs. Miner, 50 cts; Cash, 1; E. S. | 


Dr. P. B. Noxon, 1; IL. Gove, | 





————— 





| Alexander Fowler, 1; Geo. H. Clute,1; E. V. Vander- 
| berg, 1; Wm. E. Shurtleff, 1; Isaac S. Wilbur, 1; 
| Andrew C. Van Vranken, 1; Garrett V. Potter, 1; Cor- 
| nelius Vissher, 1; C. F. Fort,1; A. Van Wout, M.D., 
1; Caroline Morse and Mrs. Nicolas Fort, 1; Conrad 
Sylvernail & Son, 1; Richard M. Race and Benjamin 
| Howe, 1; P. A. Fonda,1; Francis Wetmore, 1; Allen 
McKain, 1; John Southward,1; Eleasur Rexford and 
| Nelson Cole, 1; R. D. Shepherd, 1; Ruth Evans,1; 
| Gidley Palmer, 1; Anthony Fink, 50 cts; Samuel 
| Abrams, 25 cts; John B. Van Deusen, 25 cts; O. M. 
Doty, 2% cts; W. Gilgore, 2; S. R. Pierce, 2; Parmelia 
Wilbur, 1; J. H. Clute, 1; Miss M. J. Beach, 1; Mrs. 8. 
| O. Green, 1; Thomas Campbell, 1; James Terrance, 1; 
| J. D. Eaton and A. Aird, 1; Wm. Honks and Mrs. 
| Hutchinson, 50 cts ; Wm. Jacobie, 15 cts ; Thomas Fel- 
| los, 1; Ca-h, 95 cts ; Hugh Stevenson, 1; Henry Walker, 
1; Frank Gilbert, 1; Michael Fox, 50 cts; Richar 
| Leonard, 1; G. H. Hyde,1; Geo. Robus.1; R. McGinty. 
| 1; Thomas Golding and C. Gould, 1; Henry Baker an 
| Charles B. Slingerland, 1; Benjamin F. Manier, 1; G. 
W. Cramer,1; G. P. Field, 1; E. J. Gilbert, 1; John 
| Cunningham, 1; D. M. Ostrander, 1; H. W. Steinberg, 
M.D., 1; E. P. Newton, P.M., 1; Geo. Conkey, 1; John 
| Miller, 1; Stephen Palmer, 1; Elisha B, Winnea, 1; 
Archibald Gould, 1; William Becken, 1. 

Troy, Albany Co., N. Y.—S. Arms,1; Thos. Wallace, 
1; Mrs. H. T. Casvell,5; Mary O. Hall,2; John C, 
Flagg, 1; J. S. Hawley,1; Mrs. Hiram Hon<e, 1; Ed- 
ward Babcock, 1; Mrs. J. Wetman, 25 cts; Edward L. 
Clapp, 1; Miss M. Haverly, 50 cts; Russell P. Clapp, 50 
cts; C. H. Jenkins, 1; Samuel Edgerton, 1; E. A. Bel- 
lings, 5; C. Hewitt, 1; Dr. S. D. French, 2; Hon. David 
L. Seymour, 5; N. H. Benson, 1; Rev. W. F. Benedict's 
| congregation, 11; Rev. B. M. Hall's congregation, 
3 27; Clifton Park M. E. Church congregation, 6 92; 
Rev. B. M. Hall and daughters, 1; C. J. Warrington, 1; 
N. F, Philo,1; Mr. and Mra. P. 8. Wooden, 75 cts; W. 
Lans'ng and Jane Hall,1; H. L. Haight and B. Rose- 
krans, 1; B. Schermerhorn and Mr. Cady, 1; J. A. 
| Lansing. H. Donaldson, and C. Rulison,1; Mr. Knisht 
} and Kate Bailey, 50 cts; C. Bailey and Mrs. Mitchell, 
| 15 cts; Cash, 58: Dr. 8S. Peters, 1; Colonel A. Noxon, 
| 2: L. Gates, 1; Deacon E. Brown and Abram Clute, 1; 
| William Phenix, 25¢ts; James Anderson,1; Robert 
| Turnard, 2; Lucy B. Vanderberg and son Wallace, 1; 
| Charity Vanderkee, 60 cts. 
| West Troy, Albany Co., N.Y¥.—J.O. Wood, 1; A. K. 
| Jones, 1; Wm. H. Simmons, 1; Desmond and Roberts, 
1/1; Edward Wight, 1; Matthew Rowe, 1: Watkin 
| Powell, 1; Miss E Dayton, 1; Mrs. O. F. Potter, 1; 
| T. Hanson, 1; Mrs. A. L. Lansing, 5; Mrs. H. L. Dann, 
1: Mra. S. Hamilton, 5; Charles H. Mors,1; Samuel 
Graham, 1; John Davliesh,1; Joseph Anderson, 1; 
G. 8. Edwards and Wife, 1; Wm. J. Dickson, 5; Oscar 
| Tyler, 5; Dr. J. Hamilton and Wife, 2; V. Boatman 

1; B.F. Morrill,1; E. G. Chase, 50cts; Congre ational 
| Collection from East Nassau and Brainerd Presbyterian 
| Chur h, through tue pastor, the Rev. Philander Bar- 
| ber, 7. 

Tolland, Ct.—Collected by the Rev. Erastus Colton * 
| 
| 





Mrs. Allen Hammond, Rockville, 5; M. E. Church, 
Rev. Walker, pastor, 13 53; Poor Woman, 30 cts ; Con- 
gregational Church Members (additional), 2 50; Con- 
yrezation of Methodist Members, 11 25; D. W. Hunt- 
| ington, 5; Herbert Buffington, 5; C. A. Kingsbury, 5; 
G. W. Capron, 5; Abigail W. Parmelee, 5; Contribu- 
tion of three Churches in union service, 34; Dwizht 
Loomis, 5; George Talcott, 10; Clerk Holt, 56; J. J. 
| Robinson, 10; Individuals, 20 50; Ed. Hall, 5; O. M. 
| Hyde, 5; Individuals, 18; Additional (Hartford), 1. 
| Portland, Ct.— Congregational Church Contriba- 
tion, Rev. Dennison, pastor, 17 10; Methodist and 
| Baptist Union Meeting Contribution, Crowell, 6 04; 
| Congregational Church Contribution, Rev. Ladd, pas- 
tor, 18 00; John Stevens, 10; Joseph M. Waters, 5. 
Dutchess Co., N. ¥.—Collected by the Rev. E. Brett: 
J. G. West, 5: J. 8. Tompkins, 5; David B. Hayt, 
5; Everet G. Van Wagonner, 5; Cash, 51 cts; Caeh, 
50 cte; Z. Van Wagonner, 2; David Young, 1; Cash, 
75 cts; Henry Smith, 2; Cash, 50 cts; G. R. Wood, 1; 
|C. J. Todd, 1; Cash, 74 cts; Matteawan Felt Co., 15; 
New York Rubber Co., 10; Lyman Robinson, 5; H. A. 
Alden, 5; H. D. Richardson, 5; Andrew T. Traver, 
5; Daniel Lamoree, 5; J. G. Shults,5; Isaac Smith, 5; 
A. & P. Peister, 5: Alexander Best, 5; Misses Ham, 5; 
A. D. Miller, 5; D. H, Pells, 1; Jacob Teal, 1; Cash, 
50 cts; M. R. Near, 1; Cash, 50 cts; Messrs. Moor- 
house, 3; Peter Stickles, 1; A. Pinder, 3; A. M. Cor- 
| nelius, 1; Wm. Rowe, 1; Wm. Carman, 1; J.S. Ferris, 
2: Cash from a Friend, 2; J.S8. Wilbur. 1; Henry Ham, 
1; S. A. Ferris, 2; Cash, 25 cts; H. V. Veder, 1; H. 
Smith, 50 cts; Richard Ham,1; Rev. F. M. Bogardus, 
2; Hiram Wilson, 3; Cash, 50 cts; R. Bostwick, 2; J. 
Booth, 1; John Writer, 3. 
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SPECIALLY GOOD FOR FREEDMEN’S SCHOOLS. 


AIDS TO SCHOOL DISCIPLINE, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUMINATED. 


No one thing conduces more to the good discipline of a schoo] and the advancement of its individual mem- 
bers than the keeping of a strict account of the daily deportment and scholarship of each pupil. Yet few 
teachers keep more than the required record of attendance. The reason is plain. The multiplicity of duties 
which throng upon them during the allotted six hours entirely precludes their making the proper entries until 
recess time or after the close of the school, The record, if kept at all, must then be made up from memory, 
and of necessity with questionable accuracy. Consequently the moral force of the record is lost. This evil is 
somctimes avoided and accuracy secured by making the entries immediately after each exercise. Buta teacher 
having, as is often the case, twenty or thirty different daily exercises, by devoting two or three minutes to 
making the record of each, must spend in this way at least one-sixth of the school day. This time can ill be 
spared from other duties. And the loss of time does not end with the day. Once a month or oftener the 
teacher must spend many weary hours adding up and averaging accounts and making reports to parents. 


By the use of the AIDS TO SCHOOL DISCIPLINE all this drudgery is avoided, much valuable time is 
saved, a wholesome stimulant is afforded to pupils; and parents, being informed each night how their children 
have passed the day, are led to take a more lively interest in the school. 


A farther benefit is secured. Many school children are too young to appreciate fully the significance of a 
: a simple mark or figure. They require something tangible—something that they can take home and show to 
their parents and friends when they have done well, and which if they fail to obtain by negligence or miscon- 
duct, will bring upon them immediate exposure. This system is consequently more efficient than ordinary 





records, besides being more popular with parents and pupils as well as with teachers. 


The AIDS may be used in various ways. The following will suit the majority of schools: In the morning 


each pupil receives a Carp (five merits), to be forfeited during the day in case of misdemeanor or failure in 
recitation. When Five of these cards are obtained they are exchanged for a CuEck (twenty-five merits), rep- 
resenting a perfect Scooo. WEEK. Four CHecks are in like manner exchanged for a CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, 
representing one hundred merits, or a perfect Montu. These Certificates bear the pupil’s name and are signed 
by the teacher. The number held at any time will show the pupil’s standing in the school. Ifa prize is to be 
awarded at the close of the session, a year, there can be no difficulty or possibility of mistake in determining 
to whom it belongs. And the decision being made in public, each pupil exhibiting the Vertificates which he 
holda, no suspicion of favoritism can possibly arise. 


The AIDS are beautifully illuminated, being printed in the Nationau Cotors, and are beautifal in design. 
The Certificates in themselves are prizes which every child will admire and cherish. 


The Carps and Crecks are printed on stout paper, and may be used manytimes. This makes the system 
very cheap. 


Each set contains 100 CertiricaTeEs, 150 CHEcks, 250 Carns, and, in addition, 100 SineLz Menirs and Hatr 
Mruits, to be used when deemed advisable. Price, per set, $1 25. 


2" Specimen of American Epucationat Montaty and complete list of School Merchandise sent when 
applied for. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 


430 Broome Street, New York 
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HOME 
INSURANCEHK COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 135 Broadway. 


RN ato swanacendaninbenadcadadmensiiabia ueicasaae $2,000,000 00 
PT, TOE Bibi, COD wns a sccein icc ciniiicsccesiece os ese ciconse 3,598,674 14 
I 05 a it acces i slnease ncaa eeiaiuabaauall 153,746 24 
FIRE 
: 5) 
MARINE, 
and = - 
eine bees INLAND 
INSURANCE. 
AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS THROUGHOUT TUE UNITED STATES. 
ARTHUR F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary. J. H. WASHBURN, Assistant Secretary. 


D. A. HEALD, General Agent. 





THE NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 212 Broadway, 


Corner of Fulton Street, 


(KNOX BUILDING.) 


CASH CAPITAL - ° = ¥ - * $130,000 OO 


$100,000 deposited with the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 


for the security of Policy Holders. 


Life Insurance, a 
Annuities, 
Endowments. 
EDWARD A. JONES, Presipent, 
WM. E. PRINCE, Vicse-Presient, 
JONATHAN O. HALSEY, Secretary. 


HIRAM B. WHITE, M.D., Mupicat Examiner. Residence, 5 Green Avenue, near Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn. 
At Office daily from 2 to 3 0’clock p.m, 











